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NOTES. 


HE indications of the President’s convalescence have continued 
without interruption, and the doctors are beginning to discuss 
what they will do with him as soon as he is well enough to be moved. 
The first thing, of course, is to get him out of the White House. That 
the house is quite unhealthy is shown by the fact that several of the at- 
tendants are down with fevers which are vaguely ascribed to malaria. In 





the strictest sense of the word, they cannot be suffering from that ubi- | 


quitous evil. Malaria is the product of vegetable decay under circum- 
stances unfavorable to proper drainage. But the present is the period 
of vegetable growth, during which malaria is not a source of danger. 
From some time in June until near the middle of August, there is no 
proper malaria. Nor is the situation of the White House, while bad 
enough, such as to expose its occupants to malaria proper. 
mac flats are not low river banks, as the name might suggest to some, 
but shallows in the river itself, which owe their pestilential character to 
their interception of the city’s sewerage. ‘This evil, it is believed, has 
been overcome by the excavation of a channel through these 
shallows. It is not from the environments of the house, but from its 
internal arrangements, that the poison has come. The Presidential 
mansion was built, of course, before the modern lights as to the neces- 
sity of complete drainage. The changes in its internal economy made 
in later years, have been made with little or no reference to the laws of 
health. Stationary washstands, etc., have been introduced, without 
any precaution against sewer-gas. As a consequence, the whole 
upper part of the house, with the exception of the room in which the Presi- 
dent lies, is reached by this insidious and dangerous poison, which in a 
less degree penetrates those rooms to which it has no direct access, 
Mr. GarFIELD should leave it as soon as is consistent with his safety, 
and neither he nor his family should return to it until the plumbing 
has been renovated. 

As to his destination, prudence would suggest the Soldiers’ Home 
as preferable to a trip by sea, although the latter is the patient’s prefer- 
ence. The Home was President LINCOLN’s summer residence during 
the anxious summers which forbade his leaving Washington. It is a 
pleasant and healthy place, where Mr. GARFIELD would have the chance to 
finish his recovery amid surroundings thoroughly to his general health. 


Civit Service Reform is still the question of the day, and the popu- 
lar feeling is evidently so strong on this head that the politicians will 
have to make up their minds that something is to be done. The only 
members of the Cabinet who are known to favor it are Mr. W1INDoM and 
Mr. MacVEacu, the talk about the others having proved unfounded. 
Mr. Winvom’s chief subordinate, Collector RoBertson, of New York, 
does not commit hinfSelf to the Reform. In the brief address to his 
subordinates, on assuming his office, he seemed to take for granted that 
the power to appoint, as well as the power to remove, would be in his 
own hands, while he made the somewhat usual professions of his purpose 
to be governed in its exercise by considerations of the public good, and 
to manage his office on purely business principles. This latter is a com- 
mon watch-word with the reformers; but they seem to use it without 
much consideration. No business firm, no great corporation, selects 
its employés by examination. They rely very generally on (1) per- 
sonal recommendations and (2) on the good conduct and ability 
shown during a term of probation. Few of them are above being in- 
fluenced in their selections by considerations which have nothing to 
do with the applicant’s efficiency. They take the child of a dead kins- 
man or an old sweetheart, in preference to another who has not this 
recommendation. And they secure faithful service by having their em- 
ployés understand (1) that, so long as they do their duty and are 
needed, their places are secured to them, and (2) that they will get pro- 
motion as fast as vacancies occur. These are the principles which would 
govern the application of business methods to the Civil Service. But 
they are not the principles most favored by those who talk most of the 
necessity of managing the Government business as any other business 
would be managed. 

How vague the current ideas of this Reform are, may be seen by 
many of the attempts to illustrate its character. Some of the news- 
papers, while favoring competitive examinations, refer gravely to the 
reduction of the Star Route expenses as showing what this Reform will 
effect for the country. Are we to have competitive examinations of 
mail-contractors, as well as of the applicants for a country post-office, 
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or for a consulate in Italy or Switzerland ? It has been assumed pretty 
constantly, by many new converts to the Reform, that the appoint- 
ments in the State and Post-Office Departments are to be made by this 
means But its application to the contractors would be a novelty which 
Mr. Eaton and Mr. Curtis would deprecate. 


_ Tue regular Democratic party of Virginia has purged itself of Repu- 
diation by declaring for the payment of the whole debt of the State. 
This puts a stop to one of the arguments in favor of the Repudiationists, 
and should be a source of general satisfaction to the whole country. On 
the other hand, a large majority of the delegates chosen to the Repub- 
lican State Convention are in favor of a coalition with the Readjuster 
party. This imposes upon the minority the duty of withdrawing 
from the Convention as soon as it has declared its sentiments. They 
cannot remain in harmony with the principles of the Republican party, 
as declared in its national platform, unless they turn their backs at once 
upon this coalition. We hope, for the sake of the whole party, that 
General WickHAM and Mr. JORGENSEN will be firm in this matter. 
They are working for its salvation; for, if Mr. MaHoNnE and his follow- 
ers are to come into the Republican party under this coalition, there 
will be a good many who will be forced to make their way out of that 
party in the other direction. A protest and a bolt in Virginia may 
obviate this necessity. 





THE elections in Kentucky have not attracted much attention out- 
side of the State. The Sta‘e is too solidly and honestly Democratic 
for any result but one. Of course, the Republicans report gains of in- 
significant dimensions ; but at this rate we shall have to wait several 
centuries to see the State become Republican. The Legislature elected 
will send Mr. Beck back to the Senate. This nobody will much 
regret, and least of all his warm friend, Mr. GarrreLp. Mr. BEck has 
mellowed in the atmosphere of the Senate, losing much of the acerbity 
of his earlier career, and the State has few men who are so well worthy 
of the honor. ° 

In the North Carolina elections, the Prohibition proposal has been 
rejected by a large majority, while the Democrats have chosen their 
State ticket. The former issue did not correspond to party lines; for, 
although a majority of the Democrats and their best known leaders 
supported Prohibition, they had the help of many of the best Republi- 
cans, and were opposed by a considerable number of their own party. 
While the white ministers of all denominations were quite unanimous 
for Prohibition, their colored brethren were divided, and some of 
these taxed their ingenuity to find excuses for supporting the friends of 
the liquor traffic. In the main, it was a fight between the intelligence 
and the ignorance of the Commonwealth ; and ignorance seems to have 
had the best of it. Before North Carolina can have a Maine Law, she 
must bring her people nearer to the condition of a New England State, 
by the extension and the improvement of her public school system. 





A STATEMENT of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, just issued, 
shows the collections of taxes in the Bureau under his charge, during 
the fiscal year just closed, to be not only fully up to, but even slightly 
over, the estimated amount stated in these columns. We placed them 
at one hundred and thirty-five millions of dollars. The precise figures 
were $135,225,902. It is shown, too, that the sums drawn from the 
Southern States have generally increased over those of the fiscal year 1879- 
80. Thus, the State of Louisiana, which yielded $712,049 in 1879-80, 
paid $760,618 this last year; North Carolina’s payments rose from 
$2,354,006 to $2,476,440 ; South Carolina’s from $111,962 to $135,907 ; 
Tennessee’s from $1,003,735 to $1,146,763, and poor Virginia’s from 
$5,781,409 to $6,063,105. These are vast sums to draw from impov- 
erished communities in order to swell a treasury surplus. 


THE statement of the reduction in the national debt during July is 
an emphatic cry in endorsement of some facts just stated in THE 
AMERICAN. Mr. WINDOM is going on much faster than had been esti- 
mated in the process of wiping out the bonds. Such were the receipts 
during July, from customs and internal taxes, that, although the pay- 
ments were unusually great,—many appropriations becoming ‘‘ avail- 
able’ at July 1st, and being then heavily drawn upon,—the excess of 
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receipts was over ten millions of dollars. We are, therefore, cancelling 
the debt, from surplus revenues, at the rate of over one hundred and 
twenty millions of dollars a year! Any school-boy, applying these 
figures to the fact that the bonded debt, on October 1st next,is esti- 
mated to be $1,580,229,600, can figure out in how many years (counting 
in the annual reduction of interest, as well as the $120,000,000 yearly 
payments, ) the bonds will be reached that are now the basis for national 
bank circulation. These banks cannot count on ten years of further 
life at this rate. Probably the convention at Niagara Falls will tell us 
what they think of the prospect. 





THE closing up of the Internal Revenue Bureau would simplify 
materially the problem of the reform of the Civil Service, for it would 
reduce, to the extent of over four thousand officials, the whole number now 
maintained by the general Government. Nothing more seriously in- 
volves the whole question of reform than the fact that the Service has 
grown so large that so many places are held up before the eyes of anx- 
ious seekers, and that, apparently, in the midst of so great a number, 
there must be at least a chance for all to secure an appointment. The 
true beginning of the Reform must be to reduce to the lowest reasonable 
limits the size of the Service, and to dispense with placemen wherever it 
is possible to do so. According to the last report of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, corrected by his just issued statement, the force 
was as follows: In the Bureau at Washington, 193; special agents, 35 ; 
collectors, 126; deputy collectors, 949; clerks, 363; gaugers, 698 ; 
storekeepers and gaugers, 1,106; storekeepers, 643; tobacco inspec- 
tors, 56; total, 4,169. To dispense with all these would be a stroke in 
the direction of simplicity and reform well worth making. 





THE investigation to find the criminals who shipped the explosives 
from Boston to Liverpool, on the two Cunard steamships, has not borne 
much fruit as yet. An Irishman in Peoria, who fills the responsible 
post of city lamp-lighter, claims the credit of having had these machines 
manufactured ; but even if his story is true, which we very much doubt, 
it is nothing to the point. It is no crime to make such things; the 
crime is in sending them to sea in circumstances which might have led 
to the destruction of a great number of innocent lives. And that the 
Peoria lamp-lighter was able to do this, nobody will believe. 

We fear it is impossible to acquit the English Government of some 
complicity in the real crime. On the 25th ultimo, Sir WILLIAM V. 
Harcourt, Home Secretary, said in the House of Commons that ‘‘ more 
than three weeks ago the Government was informed of consignments 
from America to England of infernal machines, ‘he names of the vessels 
being given.’’ That is to say, that, farther back than the 4th of July, the 
Downing Street authorities knew that the dangerous shipment was to 
be made by the ‘‘ Malta’’ and the ‘‘ Bavaria’’ of the Cunard line ; and in- 
stead of sending to New York a telegram which would have prevented 
the shipment by putting the agents of the line on their guard, they preferred 
to take the risk of having these machines forwarded, in order the better 
to detect those in England who were in the conspiracy. Whatever 
communication our Government may find it necessary to make to that 
of England, we hope it will not fail to protest against this criminal neg- 
ligence of the Home Office, which might have resulted in sending a 
number of American citizens to a watery grave. 


PARALLEL with the discussion of this criminal act, there has been a 
good deal of talk about a torpedo boat invented by a Mr. HoLianp, 
built in Brooklyn, and now lying in New York Harbor. Some of the 
newspapers have been quite excited over this boat, and characterize her 
as an infernal machine. She is as legitimate a‘weapon of modern war- 
fare as is a Congreve rocket. Two such boats have been built for the 
English Government in this country. RogBerr FuLTon was busy with 
experiments on such a boat in Brest harbor, when his affairs in America 
compelled his return and prevented his finishing the invention. The 
British Government offered to buy it; but he assured them that his chief 
object in it was the destruction of their shipping. The idea was revived 
in Charleston during the war, and a sub-marine boat was constructed 
which, after twice drowning her crew, managed to sink our largest iron- 
clad, and was never more heard of. Mr. HoLLanp’s invention, we are 
assured by several newspaper men who have never seen her, is a complete 
failure, and is not worth anyone’s notice. A practical machinist writes 
to Zhe Sun of New York that she is a great success, as she can be sunk 
to thirty feet below the surface, and kept at that depth for an hour, while she 
is propelled in any desired direction. If she were in the hands of 
O’ Donovan Rossa or his associates, she would be worth watching, and 
would deserve to rank with the infernal machines sent to Liverpool. 
But there is not the slightest evidence that she is meant for any purpose 
inconsistent with the laws of war and of American neutrality. 


THe Canadian census shows a total population of 4,350,933, of 
whom 3,271,929 are in the old Canadian provinces ; 869,487 in the 
seaboard provinces ; 209,504 in the West. The whole country, there- 
fore, has something over the population of Pennsylvania, and has gained 








eighteen per cent. to our thirty in the last decade. Partly, this lower 
rate of increase is due to the climate, which does not attract foreigners, 
and sends even Canadians southward in search of a gentler atmosphere. 
Partly, it is due to the colonial position of the country, and its want of 
national ambition and a national future. Partly, also, it is due to the 
want of the varieties of employment which exist in America, and 
which Canada is acquiring very slowly under her new tariff. 

That Canada is not much respected on this continent, is due more 
to the contemptible pettiness of some of her acts, than to her want of 
a great population. The manipulation of her official reports, by which 
she secured the large Fisheries’ Award under the Treaty of Washington, 
is an instance of this. Another has just come to light in the free 
appropriation of our mail-bags for her own local post-office service. 
These are very small procedures, but they are on the same general 
scale as the politics of the Dominion. 





THE suicidal struggle between the great trunk lines which run to the 
West, is one of the many symptoms of vicious management which help 
to destroy public confidence in our railroad corporations, and to in- 
crease the demand for Government inspection and control. No one 
supposes that any railroad can afford to carry a passenger from New 
York to Chicago for five dollars. The offer to doso is not a legitimate 
business transaction. It is the abuse of corporate wealth and privileges, 
to gratify personal antipathies. Two classes have to pay the cost of 
this indulgence. One is the stockholders, whose interests are sacrificed 
to a game of brag by those who have been selected to take care of 
their interests. The other is the travellers between less distant places 
than these ‘‘ competitive points,’’ from whom the dividends have to be 
earned. But these unfair fares are but extreme instances of what is 
going on allthe time. Rates of travel and of freight to ‘‘ competitive 
points’ like Chicago, are put down to the lowest figure. Freights are 
taken constantly at prices which cannot pay the expenses of transport. 
To make up for this, the highest possible rates are charged at points 
where the roads have a monopoly of transportation. ‘They base their 
charges in this case on ‘‘ what the traffic will bear,’’ and swallow up the 
profits which fairly belong to their customers. Now, these less distant 
transactions are more numerous and more important than those between 
‘competitive points.’’ They represent the commerce between neigh- 
boring localities, which is surpassed in importance and extent only by 
the commerce between persons of the same locality. By favoring them 
the roads would make more money, if they would cut a less brilliant 
figure in the warfare of the great cities. And by oppressing them 
they do the greatest disservice which they can render to the country at 
large. For these mischiefs there is no remedy except national Govern- 
ment inspection and control, such as England and every other European 
country enjoys. 





SomE of the English newspapers call on us to admire the intellectual 
greatness of Mr. GLADsTONE, as shown in devising the Irish Land Bill, 
and carrying it through the Commons. _ It is known that he was the 
architect of the measure ; it is confessed that he alone comprehended 
it. When he left the House for a few minutes, to snatch his dinner, his 
colleagues were in distress lest some Tory or Land Leaguer should ask 
a question they could not answer, or propose an amendment which they 
knew not whether to accept or reject. Mr. Law, the Irish At- 
torney-General, was, like HEGEL’s favored disciple, the only one who 
understood it, and, like that disciple, seems sofnetimes to have mis- 
understood it. We have always given Mr. GLADSTONE our admiatrion 
as regards his personal worth. The honesty he has shown in abandon- 
ing the convictions he no longer found to be tenable, and the faithful- 
ness with which he has defended principles in the time of their greatest 
unpopularity, entitle him to the highest moral rank among living 
statesmen. But his intellectual superiority, except in the management 
of purely financial questions, we think very disputable. He is greatest 
in his budget speeches. In his attitude towards Irish questions, Mr. 
GLADSTONE has shown the strong and weak points of his character. 
He has come nearer than any other English leader, Mr. CHARLES JAMES 
Fox excepted, to understanding the Irish people. He has been chiv- 
alrous in his readiness to face English prejudices in their behalf, when 
he saw them to be prejudices. His one declaration that sentimental 
grievances are real grievances, was a great advance on English tradi- 
tions. But in his Land Bill he has concocted an elaborate compromise 
between two sets of ideas—the ideas of Mr. Butt and the ideas of the 
Duke of Argyll,—which will neither satisfy nor pacify the Irish peo- 
ple. It will not insure Irish prosperity ; no Land Bill could do that. 
It will weaken rather than cement the ties which bind the two king- 
doms. The lish Church Act swept away one part of the English gar- 
rison, by removing a large part of the rectors ; the new law will weaken 
the garrison still further by getting rid of a good number of landlords. 
But it will leave the country poor, deprived of nearly all industry ex- 
cept agriculture, every man fighting for a bit of land, and the whole 
nation ready for any measure which may lead to independence. Mr. 
GLADSTONE has risked much for Ireland, and effected little, because his 
whole legislation has been dominated by his English Free-Trade p<+e- 
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judices. He has never touched on Ireland’s secret want—the want of 
diversified employmen's. He has done nothing to correct England’s 
worst outrage,—the destruction of Ireland’s manufactures. . 





‘‘ Ler Whig and Tory for once agree ’’ to disfigure the Land Bill by 
as many amendments as the Lords can put into it without risking a 
quarrel with the Commons, and a dissolution. Where they mean to 
stop in their resistance, is shown by the refusal to pass the amendment 
limiting the Bill to tenancies of less than £100 a year, which Mr. 
GuapsTONE had declared he would never accept. If they had the courage 
of their convictions, they would throw out the whole Bill ; and their lack 
of this courage makes their criticisms pitiful through their very ferocity. 
His Grace of Argyll did well to lead off in the attack on the Bill. It 
condemns the whole course of his conduct towards his tenants and de- 
pendents. Had he staid in the Ministry after Mr. GLADSTONE had 
resolved to present such a measure, he would have laid himself open to 
the most terrible axgumentum ad hominem. He would have been asked 
what had become of the gallant Highlandmen of Argyllshire, who 
once furnished the best soldiers in the British service. and filled three 
‘‘ Highland ’’ regiments, which now are crowded with cocknies and 
Irishmen. His views as to the unrighteousness of evictions, and the 
desirability of a peasant proprietorship, or of permanency of tenure, 
would have been sought ironically. The sad picture of the Western 
Highlands, which Mr. Rospert BucHANAN dedicated to the Princess of 
Lorne at the time of her marriage, would have been quoted freely. The 
Duke did well to get out of the business in time. He now recommends 
for Ireland the remedy he applied at home. If the Bill will not clear 
the county of its small tenants, he thinks it will not touch the root of 
Irish evils. 





THE disgraceful squabble over Mr. BRADLAUGH'S claim to his seat 
in the House of Commons, was renewed on Wednesday, and the 
authority of the House vindicated by the muscles of the special police- 
men who ejected him. The House is clearly in the wrong, and, even 
in a religious view of the matter, is blundering badly. To associate 
Mr. BRADLAUGH’S atheism with the assertion of the rights of constitu- 
encies, is to do for atheism the greatest service they are capable of. To 
have allowed the atheist to perform an act of public apostacy from his 
own principles, would have been a blow both to him and to the cause he 
has long represented. 





THE Free Trade movement in England has at last taken shape in an 
association for the agitation of the question, and for the promotion of 
measures of retaliation on the Protectionist nations, 7. ¢., all the world 
except Italy, Turkey and Japan. ‘‘ The National Free Trade League’”’ 
takes up once more the idea of an Imperial British Zo//verein, with 
absolute Free Trade between England and her colonies, and a tariff 
against all the rest of the world, until other countries agree to reciprocal 
Free Trade. But to avoid a collision with British workmen, they pro- 
pose that the duties on foreign food shall be ‘‘ very low.’’ We may 
leave the CosppEN Club to settle with this new movement. No doubt 
they will get Mr. MonTGREDIEN to annihilate it with a pamphlet, and 
Mr. BriGHT to assure its adherents that intellectual weakness or moral 
obliquity is the cause of their aberrations. It does not concern America 
in any way. A duty which shall keep out American food is what Eng- 
land cannot afford until she has spent half a century in retrieving her 
agriculture, and dividing the land once more among her people. It is 
true that Zhe Times of New York has the bad taste and the poor judg- 
ment to threaten American people with the rod in the British pickle. 
But the more candid organs of Free Trade, on bothsides of the Atlantic, 
admit that it cannot be used against our agriculture. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


EMOCRACY and Education are close of kin; the democratic 
theory of government is the educational theory. It does not 
claim that men are equal in capacity or in attainments. It only claims 
that every citizen is capable of being raised to a moral and intellectual 
level which will fit him to take an intelligent interest in public affairs, 
and that there is the better chance of his being brought up to this level 
when he is vested with the prerogatives of a voter. It believes in the 
right of intelligence to govern as much as does the aristocrat. It 
merely insists that it shall govern not by dictation, but by assimilation. 
It demands of the more enlightened part of the community that it 
shall fit the rest for kingship, instead of imposing its own kingship upon 
them. 

Democracy implies a belief in the capacity of human nature for 
educational improvement of a direct and rapid sort. The modern 
scientific idea of advance only through slow and prolonged stages of 
cumulative experience, is not democratic. It is essentially aristocratic. 
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It implies that the classes which possess political experience and social 
ideas have a certain prescriptive right to the exercise of power. It 
implies that what they have acquired cannot be imparted through 
schools, and literature, and public discussions. It exalts that principle 
of heredity, which is the root of aristocratic government. Now, there 
is truth in this, but it is not the main truth. If it were so, we must 
abandon our American system of government as a mistake. Many of 
the strongest believers in heredity would tell us that itisa mistake. Of 
the leaders in the scientific advance in Europe, it has been observed 
that hardly one is a Liberal in politics, is a believer in free institutions 
and democratic government. Some of them, HArckeL and Dusois 
REyMoND, for instance, have been offensively positive in their asser- 
tions that aristocracy is the true type of political organization. 


To democracy, education is a duty as well asa belief. Ina free 
country, ignorance has no rights, except the right to get out of the way. 
What any man knows, if it be worth the knowing, is the right of all 
his fellow-citizens. The truest democracy the world ever saw was 
Athens, among whose free citizens a high degree of culture was universal. 
It is true that in that small and very peculiar community they did not 
make much of formal education. It was possible to ‘‘ pick up’’ an 
education when SocraTEs and DEMOSTHENES were one’s fellow-citizens. 
We must take other roads to thesameends. But Athensstands out in 
the world’s history as the palmary illustration of what may be effected 
in the course of a few generations by a universal culture. The sculptures 
on the tombs of Cimon represent the Athenians as a race of low develop- 
ment, with prognathic jaws and retreating foreheads. Those on the 
tomb of PERICLES present that grand Hellenic type whose physical 
beauty is penetrated by calm intelligence. Between the death of Cimon 
and that of PERICLEs there elapsed years. 

In America, we have believed in education, but we have not done 
our duty by it. We have left too much to local initiative and private 
effort, in a matter which is vital to the nation. The only national efforts 
in this direction have been in the shape of land grants. ‘These have 
been abused in many instances, and mismanged in others. Some States 
have wasted them in erecting colleges and universities, without creating 
the lower schools which are needed to sustain the higher. Others have 
kept them lying idle by asking too high a price, and have only checked 
their own settlement, without doing anything for education. As a con- 
sequence, the intelligence of large portions of the country is to-day 
much lower than in many of the monarchies of Europe. The American 
citizen, vested with a share in the popular sovereignty, often knows less 
than the German peasant, whose only political prerogative is his liability 
to serve in the army. In eight large and populous States, nearly one- 
half the voters are unable to read the ballots they deposit in the ballot- 
box. In many others, both North and South, the number of illiterates 
is a national disgrace. Such a state of affairs might be expected to 
produce intense alarm throughout the whole country, as soon as it is 
brought into the light of day. One might expect to see the nation’s 
representatives contemplating this ignorance with the dismay which is 
excited by some vast calamity, and hastening to throw open the national 
treasury for its removal. After long delay, Congress agreed that some- 
thing must be done, and voted the interest of the petty sum received 
from the sale of public lands! Ina poor and distressed country, such 
parsimony might be held excusable. But with a treasury overflowing 
from year to year with vast sums wasted in deepening creeks and making 
mud-puddles navigable, the national legislature might well have been 
ashamed of its two-penny generosity. 

This is a matter with which many of the States are not competent 
to grapple. Ignorance involves backwardness in material development. 
The States which have the most illiteracy are the poorest. If the 
nation cannot lend a vigorous helping hand, they are involved ina 
vicious circle from which there is no escape. Their people are poor 
because they are ignorant, and must remain ignorant because they are 
poor. In many of these deplorable localities, the present condition of 
things is a consequence of slavery, and of the un-American, aristo- 
cratic theory of society upon which slavery based its claims to existence. 
The emancipation and enfranchisement of the colored people has 
added to the voting population an amount of illiteracy which is 
appalling, while it has broken up the control of the poor whites by the 
planters, and has awakened to political activity the classes which have 
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the least preparation for it. Old antipathies have, as yet, allied the 
white people of these States in opposition to the freedmen and the 
carpet-baggers. But these issues, born of an obsolete state of things, 
cannot last forever. Others may arise which will ally the poor whit es 
with the colored people, and man the illiteracy of these States against 
their intelligence. Bad as is the ‘‘Solid South,’’ it may break up into 
something worse than itself. Of that possibility there are signs 
already. The struggle for public 
Carolina until 1876,—the struggle for the repudiation of honest debts-in 
Virginia,—the struggle for free whiskey in North Carolina,—all indicate 
lines of possible alliance which must prove most disastrous to the 
‘We cannot regard any of these conflicts without the greatest 
concern. We must decline to look on them merely with reference 
to the success of the Republican party. We think it nothing less than 
madness in those Republican leaders and newspapers of the North, who 
wish to ally the party with the Southern enemies of social reform and 
public honesty. It is not the party we care for,—it is the nation; and 
for the sake of the nation we plead for such help to Southern schools as 
will enable those States to meet and overcome their political danger. 

The Constitution of our Government gives to it the whole revenue 
from imports, and enables it to impose, in addition, internal duties. 
On the other hand, it imposes upon the central Government duties 
which require no such resources in ordinary times. Hence the rapidity 
with which our large national debt is paid off. Hence the question,— 
not asked for the first time in our generation,—‘‘ What will the Govern- 
ment do with this revenue when the debt is paid?’’ Under any kind 
of a tariff, it will be in excess of the national wants. Let us begin by 
making the most American and best possible investment of a large slice 
of this surplus. Let us spend it in the abolition of illiteracy. 


country. 


AMERICAN SHIPPING — DISCRIMINATORY DUTIES 
SUGGESTED. 
N the discussion of this question, it is often suggested that a discrimi- 
natory duty be imposed, as a part of the tariff acts, on merchandise 
imported in vessels not of the United States, this discrimination to be 
levied direct, or to be abated by drawback from the duties imposed on 
merchandise imported in American vessels—the one process being the 
substantial equivalent of the other. Unfortunately, we are precluded 
from resorting tothis alternative by a long line of treaty stipulations and 
Acts of Congress, dating from 1815 to the present time; for we have 
still a controversy with the Spanish West Indian colonies in which alone 
we are subject to discriminatory duties on merchandise transported 
thither in our own vessels, and in opposition to which we refuse admis- 
sion to Spanish colonial vessels on equal terms. 

Most persons are not aware that a section of the Revised Statutes 
still imposes this proposed discriminatory duty, to the same extent and 
in almost the same language as the law has stood since 1790. Section 
2502 of the Revised Statutes, constituting part of the existing tariff, pro- 
vides that ‘‘ A discriminatory duty of ten percentum ad valorem in addt- 
tion to the duties imposed by law, shall be levied, collected and paid on all 
goods, wares and merchandise which shall be imported in vessels not of the 
United States ; but this discriminatory duty shall not apply to goods, 
wares and merchandise which shall be imported in vessels, not of- the 
United States, entitled, by treaty or by any Acts of Congress, to be 
entered in the ports of the United States on payment of the same-duties 
as shall then be paid on goods, wares and merchandise imported in ves- 
sels of the United States.’’ ‘This section is transcribed verbatim from 
Section 17 of the Act of June 30, 1864. It had in 1864 become inappli- 
cable to every country except France and the Spanish West Indies, and 
it is now applicable to Cuba and Porto Rico alone. The discriminatory 
duties of France against American vessels were continued until 1872, 
when, by proclamation of October 30, 1872, it was declared released, 
reciprocally, as to France ; and again, September 22, 1873, it was re- 
leased as to French vessels carrying for other countries. Spanish dis- 
criminatory duties were reciprocally released December 19, 1871, as to 
interchange with Spain direct ; but they continue as to merchandise ex- 
changed with Cubaand Porto Rico. 

The text of almost every tariff act enacted since the foundation of 
the Government, has contained a section imposing this discriminatory 
duty, and almost always at 10 per centum additional to other duties. 
It stood at ro per cent from 1790 to 1812, when a war tariff increased 
it to 15% percent. In the tariff act of April 27, 1816, it was restored 
to 10 per cent., which rate was re-affirmed or re-enacted in 1818, 1820, 


and in the tiriff of 1824, (Sec. 2,) of 1832, (Sec. 10,) of 1852 ,(Sec. 11,) 
portions of this last named Act remaining in force to 1864, when the 
present form of the section was enacted in Section 17, and reproduced 
in the Revised Statutes as the law then in force. 
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The first and most decisive giving away of this right, or resource, 
was in the treaty with Great Britain of July 3, 1815, confirmed by Act 
of Congress March 1, 1816. This, it is true, then related to direct 
trade with England and Europe; but in 1830 reciprocal release of dis- 
criminatory duties was made with England for the British West Indies 
and North American colonies. In this latest treaty, an inge- 
nious device, of advantage to Engiand, was incorporated which 
was the first great blow to our carrying trade. Carriage to and from 
the colonies to the United States was made free, but not from the 
colonies to England. On that point, we were to have like exclusiveness 
for our own colonies asan equivalent ; but, as we have nocolonies, the pre- 
tense of an equivalent was a sham. Subsequent to the original treaty 
with England of 1815, the release of other countries was rapidly 
effected, especially under the terms of an Act of January 7, 1824, and 
of treaties made in pursuance of it. An official schedule by the 
Comptroller of the Treasury, November 15, 1830, embodied thirty-two 
citations of such release with as many countries or colonies, most of 
them being by treaty, and therefore not repealable at the pleasure of 
Congress. The following is the material part of the list: 

Great Britain—Treaty July 3, 1815; Spanish Colonies, N. A.— 
Treaty February 22, 1819 ; Russia—Act of January 7, 1824; Nether- 
lands—Act of January 7, 1824; Sardinia—Act of January 7, 1824; 
Republic of Columbia—Treaty October 3, 1824; Denmark—Treaty 
April 26, 1826; Bremen, Hamburg, etc.—Treaty December 20, 1827 ; 
Sweden and Norway—Treaty July 4, 1827; Dominions of the Pope— 
Proclamation June 7, 1827; Brazil—Treaty December 20, 1828; 
Prussia—Treaty May 1, 1828; Austria—Proclamation June 3, 1829. 

Most of the treaties and proclamations of that date refer to coun- 
tries since changed in their political or geographical relations ; but the 
stipulations have in all cases been renewed and made operative to the 
present time, with the exception, named above, of Cuba and Porto 
Rico. 

A precisely similar course has been followed as regards the tonnage 
duties on shipping. These, at the beginning, were six cents per ton 
for American vessels, thirty cents per ton for American-built vessels 
owned by foreigners, and fifty cents per ton for foreign vessels ; but each 
and all of these imposts have been released by treaties or Acts of Con- 
gress, usually at the same times as above cited for the release of discrim- 
inatory merchandise duties. They stand on the statute-book, but they 
are repealed, or rather suspended, by treaties which constitute an in- 
superable obstacle to their re-imposition by any Act of Congress, unless 
new treaties are negotiated or existing ones are broken. That this 
condition of affairs constitutes an anomaly in the policy of the United 
States, generally must be conceded; and, if there could be found any 
way of honorable release from the restraints it imposes, we would be glad 
to see steps taken to that end. If the law itself did not stand in the 
way it does, there might be a door opened ; but the law now, as a long 
series of Acts from 1816 to 1874, especially recognizes and affirms the 
policy, and assumes that we receive an equivalent in the release of dis- 
criminatory duties on the part of other nations. The fact that we do 
not, is sufficiently apparent ; but the first step we could take in that 
direction would be in violation of treaties whose disturbance would 
agitate the world. 











LITERATURE. 


SOUVENIRS OF HEINE. 


HE last few months have been decidedly prodigal of books about that wittiest of 

modern Frenchmen,—who was a German,—Heinrich Heine. Apart from the 
translations of Sir Theodore Martin and our countrywoman, Emma Lazarus, the former 
of which we prefer infinitely to Bowring, and even to Leland, we have had a new 
edition of Mr. William Stigand’s two volumes, and the two works now before us,— 
the “ Souvenirs” of Mme. C, Jaubert, and the “ Souvenirs de la Vie Intime de Henri 
Hleine” of the Princess Della Rocca, the daughter of the poet’s favorite sister, 
To the student of Heine, it is needless to state that Mr. Stigind has drawn largely 
upon Adolf Strcdtmann’s “ Hetnzrich Heine - Werke.” A few Phila- 
delphians will re. ember Strodtmann as the head of the firm of Strodtminn & Lorei, 
whilom dealers in German books, in this city, As Strodtmann was more of a writer 
than a merchant, his business venture was not long-lived. On his return to Germany, he 
set about the preparation of his work on Heine, which is very learned, and, in the 
German manner, quite discursive. Mr. Stigand has exercised little discretion and less 
taste in the use of the material he thus found ready to hand, and has not infrequently 
shown his want of appreciation of his subject by criticising Heine from the standpoint 
of priggish pietism, 

At the death of Heine’s brother Maximilian, on his seventy-fourth birthday, November 
6,1879, there were tantalizing reports put in circulation about literary treasures now surely 
to be revealed; but Max Heine burned a great mass of manuscripts on the eve of his 
decease, and his own book, “ Heinrich Heine und Seine Familie,” published in 1868, 
was of the most disappointing sort. Altogether, then, it may be said that our body of 
Heine literature is, in all its essentials, complete, and is awaiting a graceful, sympa- 
thetic and not too prolix editor. At present,the mill of souvenirs and memoirs is grind- 
ing a good deal of old grist ; indeed, it is curious that, for a man of such exhaustless 
fancy and and mordant wit, the familiar during a quarter of a century of the most 
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brilliant men of Paris, there should be so little revealed to us that is new—that has not 
already been told by half a dozen different chronzgueurs, each with variations. And 
even where trustworthy chroniclers have faithfully reported what they had from the 
poet’s own lips, there are contradictions and discrepancies puzzling to the reader who 
does not reflect that Heine had a dazzling and fertile imagination, and was not averse 
to mystification. 

Concerning Heine’s “ memoirs,” the Princess Della Rocca is outspoken, She de- 
clares apocryphal the writings in which he is said to have handled his father so rudely, 
though she admits that he may have told some friend that he was writing his memoirs, 
and that, when he had a family squabble concerning his allowance, he did write a few 
sheets which he gave to his wife, bidding her to threaten to publish them if the family 
should “ cut up rusty.”” But even these pages, she assures us, on the authority of her 
brother, the custodian, contained nothing interesting to the public. The Princess, be 
it said, insists on January I, 1800, as the day of the poet’s birth, whence, she adds 
inevitably, he called himself the first man of his century, oblivious, apparently, to the 
fact that the nineteenth century only began January 1, 1801. There is no document 
to prove the birth-date, the registers having been destroyed, a circumstance of which his 
mother took advantage to secure his admission at school by representing that he had 
been born December 13, 1799. The 12this the commonly received date, and Steinmann 
makes the year 1797, which hardly “consists” with the marriage of Heine’s parents, 
January 6, 1798. Asa child, tleinrich was familiarly called “Harry,” until the habit 
was dropped on noticing that the Dusseldorfers made fun of the boy, “Harry” being 
the popular name for a donkey, as “Neddy” is in England. The other children were 
Charlotte, whose house at Hamburg is still the Mecca of the poet’s admirers ; Gustave, 
Baron von Geldern, the founder of the Vienna Fremdendlatt, who so mortally annoyed 
his brother in the hey-day of his fame by offering in a patronizing way to put them be- 
fore the public and give the author a lift; and Maximilian. Heine’s mother taught him 
to read, and set him his writing copies in chalk on the chimney-cover; the liberal 
Schallmayer gave his mind its early bent towards rationalism, though his ambition was 
to get his pupil into the Church, being sure that the boy had in him the making of a 
cardinal. Of the well-known “ Pilgrimage to Kevlaar,” we are told that it was inspired 
by a Polish Jewess, Miriam, whom he found, weeping and fatherless, in Berlin, and 
with whom he would have fallen in love had his friends not prudently sent her home to 
Gnesen, where, however, the poet visited her once afterwards, dedicating’to her one of 
the sweetest of his songs,—“ Du dist wie eine Blume,”—* A flow’ret thou resemblest.” 
As for Heine’s love for his cousin, Amelia,—or Evelina,—about which Gérard de Nerval 
has written so gushingly, and which many biographers consider to have inspired his 
“Youthful Sorrows,” the Princess Della Rocca insists that, though the young people 
liked each other, and would have matried, had his means permitted, theirs was not one 
of those passions which leave their memory in the blood. WHeine’s mother, a pas- 
sionate lover of the fine arts, obtained for him teachers of drawing and music ; but the 
former slept while his pupil sketched donkeys and pinned them to his coat-tails, and the 
latter played his sweetest strains to the youth who appreciated them merely as aids to 
the composition of the songs he was always dreaming about. When, in 1819, he set out 
for Bonn, it was as a handsome and somewhat “utter” swell, loving velvet costumes, 
fine linen and lace, of medium stature, beardless, with fine features, over which was 
drawn a veil of feminine gentleness, an oval face, long chestnut hair, blue eyes beneath 
long lashes, a Grecian nose, and a large mouth, with sensual lips and a sarcastic curve 
at the corners. When Mme. Jaubert first saw him, sixteen years later, his appearance 
was little changed. 

Heine has givena graphic description of Schlegel in his book, « Z’ Allemagne.” He 
did not remain long in Bonn, but went to Gottingen, where he had, he said, his first 
delicious taste of fame in the kiss given him by the pretty hostess who refused him her 
cheek when he first claimed a salute, but offered it later and publicly when she found 
he was the author of the verses she had learned from the students. The renown of 
print followed closely ; for his first book he received forty printed copies, for his second 
$250. He was now fairly launched on his literary career. We find him scolding his 
sister for permitting Platen to compliment her—Platen, whom Heine has “ damned to 
everlasting fame,” but who insisted on paying his respects to his lampooner’s sister, 
overcoming her natural embarrassment by quoting very happily Cain’s words: “ Am I 
my brother’s keeper ?””—and then cashing the $2,000 letter of credit his uncle had given 
him when he set out for London, and replying, when his uncle showed that he had 
given him ample funds, and the letter was only to impress the Rothschilds with a good 
opinion of the young man’s station: “Uncle, are you not willing to pay for the honor 
of bearing my name ?”—a phrase much like the letter at the time of another wrangle 
over money matters: “Send me $25,000, and forget that you ever had a nephew.” 
Now it is his funny adventure in Florence, where he invites an English family to tea 
with him at the hotel, to disprove their assertion that the tea abroad was so undrink- 
able that they were wise in taking their own tea with them, and makes the discovery 
that the landlord has been serving him with the drainings of the Britons’ tea-pot. Now 
we have his message of thanks to the King of Bavaria, who had bidden him to an 
economical evening cup of coffee,—* I am in the habit of taking my coffee where I 
dine.” The Princess accuses Wagner of base ingratitude toward Meyerbeer and her 
uncle, and is particularly annoyed at the great composer’s dubbing Heine’s compositions 
merely stuff fit for fairs. 

Of Heine’s cherished idol and wife, Mathilde Mirat, we have some amusing pic- 
tures in the Princess’s book, beginning with her visit to the Heine family at Hamburg, 
accompanied by her adored parrot, her first words to the family being: ‘ See how that 
poor creature has suffered !” And there are some interesting notes on his quarrel with 
Meyerbeer, which, like most of his quarrels, was of his own making, and which Meyer- 
-beer- would fain have had stanched. But, when we reach the Parisian state of Heine’s 
career, it must be admitted that the Princess’s book falls far below the level of that of 


| Mme. Jaubert, both in freshness and literary merit. 
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Madame Jaubert also gives a num- 
ber of Heine’s letters, sparkling with all his fancy and richness, There is an interest- 
ing description of Heine’s “ discovery” of Alfred de Musset, whom he and Geruzeg 
were first to appreciate at his proper worth, and a lively one of his worrying of Vic- 
tor Cousin, whom he would cut short, ere he had fairly begun a sentence, with, “I see 
what you mean,—you repeat Fichte’s theory,” and badger him until the philosopher was 
fain to fly; with astill livelier one of his scaring Bellini into the belief that he had the 
evil eye, and insisting on pointing out to the composer that his was precisely the age 
fatal to genius. Only the heroic courage with which he bore up under his long death 
in life, made Mme. Jaubert sincerely his friend,—that agony at which he at first jested, 
saying that, like the nightingale, he would sing more sweetly when blinded, and wonder- 
ing whether,—being half paralyzed and only able to make demi-love,—he could lay claim 
to more than half a heart. «I am sure,” he writes in 1847, “that I have made a great 
hitas a corpse. I feed full on hearts, only I can’t digest them. Heaven preserve 
you from growing beautiful after my model,”’ It was at this time that he was engaged 
in his pious fraud upon his aged mother,—writing her daily that he was in the best of 
health, and that the idea of representing him as a dying man was only a device of his 
publisher to make his books sell. In 1848, he regained, ina measure, the use of his 
limbs, and could totter into the Louvre, and, seating himself in the twilight before the 
Venus of Milo, fall into an ecstacy wherein he wished to die,—to die “a proud, poetic, 
pagan death, such as I merit.” His sick bed was cheered by his wife’s presence and 
voice, that voice which was a perpetual enchantment for him, and to listen to which, 
from an adjoining room, he would break off in his conversation, smiling while its music 
lasted. ‘She has never read anything of mine,” he said; “she does not know 
what a poet is; yet I have discovered that she possesses a vague idea that my name 
has been printed in a review—only she doesn’t know which one.” She behaved 
throughout his illness with equal tenderness and propriety; yet her husband was hor- 
ribly jealous of her,—so jealous that her absence for a little while tortured him, and 
he nearly came to his death by letting himself writhe out of bed and dragging himself 
by his hands to her room-door, where he was found, swooning with agony and 
exhaustion. According to Mme. Jaubert, Heine’s quarrel with Meyerbeer was owing 
to the composer’s having forgottentosend him a box at the Opéra, on which Mathilde 
had set her heart. She gives a more curious instance of a quarrel with Béranger. 
Heine could not understand why the old chansonnier had grown cold, not even when 
shown his own article, in which he had called Béranger a rascal, and stubbornly refused 
to make any overtures of peace. Besides his jealousy, Heine was tortured by the 
fear of leaving his wife in poverty, and that his aminuenses, to whom he dictated the 
songs and sentences he had constructed in his brain, would prove unfaithful, and steal 
and sell his work. His wife was ignorant of all business, and from his sick-bed he 
directed all the affairs of the household, and regulated its finances. While he felt 
that on several critical occasions her devotion and his passionate desire had called him 
back to life, he could not help telling, with laughter, how, in a spasm they thought his 
last, she had invoked him piteously to live for her sake,—her parrot had died that 
morning, and she could not afford to lose him, too. To the last, he was sensible and 
pleasant. He told how he had had several interviews with a priest, but had gone back 
from the consolations of religion to cataplasms, as having a prompter effect ; spoke of hav- 
ing a sling and a bow, crossed saltire-wise, on his monument, and affected to regard the 
cord the doctor had rigged from the ceiling, that he might exercise his arm, as a delicate 
hint to commit suicide. Four days before his death, Mme. Jaubert saw him for the 
last time,—almost a corpse, his badinage grown more grave, When the doctor an_ 
nounced that the time had come, he closed his eyes and passed the last brief space of 
suffering with his accustomed courage. “God will forgive,” he said; “it is His 
business!” and, in this hope, despite his persifiage and stoic'sm, he doubtless died, 
As he himself had phrased it: ‘ There is a dash of the divine in man!” 








DRIFT. 


—The Atheneum gives these figures of a sale of rare books in Paris a few days 
since: Rabelais, edition 1711, in 5 vols., with full margins, 14,coof.; another, con- 
taining the third and fourth books of “ Aaxtagrucl,” in the original edition, 14,600f ; 
a Moliére, 1675, 6 vols., 2,750f.; “ Daphnis et Chloé,” 1718, beund by Pasteloup, 
2,950f.; “ Manon L.scaut,” 1753, 2 vols., 3.450f.; the famous “ Evanyéliaire de 
Charlemagne,” dating from the end of the ten’h century, 30,1 of. 


—Mr. Hepworth’s story with the exclamatory title, is noticed by The Literary 
World in the spirit of which it was numed: Its title is “«!:!” We only add that we 
opened it with ? ? ?, were contented to read it at . . ., skipped some § § § which seemed 
rather stupid, found it marked with rather , , , and to be without |} in recent litera- 
ture, and are inclined to mark it as a book which belong, in ( ). It does not easily 
yield «” and hardly demands more than this §. We do not mean to cast any ~ 
upon it; but whoever sits down to read it throuzh, will have to }$ his attention to 
the task. 


—No wonder thatindex and catalogue makers should blunder, when it is remem- 
bered how fond authors are of misleading people in their titles of their*books. Bishop 
Ewing, it seems, has published a work under the title of “ Ar,yllshire Seaweed,” 
with a colored wrapper representing some of the commoner alge ; but on examination 
it turns out to be a volume of sermons. Mr. Hyett, himself a man of science, has given 
to a book the title of «* Flowers from the South; from the Hortus Siccus of an Old Col- 
lector ;” it really consists, not of a popular handbook to the Mediterranean flora, but of 
verse translations from Latin and Italian po ts. Both books have naturally been in- 
cluded in the scientific index. A more laughable mistake is the description by the Boes- 
seller of Mr. Garnett’s “* Aloritegium mantis,” aselection from Mr. Coventry Patmore’s 
poems, asa botanical work. The same journal tak:s “* Flora Cu’hensis’’ for the 
name of an authoress, and gives thetitle of the lady's book as “ Reminiscences of 
Gibraltar ;” but here, unless we mistake, Mr. Jackson is himself in error, and a book 
has really been published by somebody unter that very sinzular and in.ppropriate 
nom de plume. An Italian botanist, however, described in a list as “ Passigno, G.,” 
has actually been evolved from the title-page of a work by Massalongo, “ Graduale 
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Passagio delle Crittogame alle Fanerogame.” Such blunders sufficiently show the 
necessity for careful and accurate treatment of bibliography, like that so well set on 
foot by the Index Society of England. 


—Mr. Charles Dickens has revived the weekly paper—AHousehold Words,—which 
was founded by his father and by him discontinued when he started A// the Year 
Round, soon edited by his eldest son. The new paper is more like one of the Ameri- 
can story-papers in quality, though its page is smaller, and has but two columns. One 
of its departments is “ Puzzles for Prizes,” and in this were recently published many 
anagrams on the names of English and American poets, some of which are not inapt, 
and may be quoted. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow became “ When we long for all 
thy words,” and also « Won half the new world’s glory.” William Shakespeare turned 
into “ We praise him ; ask all,” «I swear he’s like a lamp,” and “I ask me: ‘has 
Will a peer ?’” The poet of the « Bells” might have smiled to see that Edgar Allen 
Poe became “a long peal, read.”” Robert Southey’s letters, when shaken up, were as 
mixed as his politics :— Robust hero yet!” “ Be the sour Tory,” and “ Bother you, 
rest!”” A. Tennyson was “any sonnet ;” absurdly enough, as he has written as few 
sonnets as his brother wrote many ; and Alfred Tennyson, the anagrammist declared, 
“fans one tenderly.” Perhaps the best was the Latin one in which Thomas Moore 
sees himself announced, thus : “ Homo amor est.” 


—-Both Sir F. Leighton and Mr. Poynter are, the Atheneum says, proceeding with 
their oil studies for that segment of the decorations of the dome of St. Paul’s which 
has been entrusted to them. At the foot of the segment Mr. Poynter has designed St. 
John sitting on a stone throne, with a book on his knees, and receiving a pen, with 
the mandate “ Write,” from a colossal angel. The angel is clad in deep green and 
ample robes, and has golden hair. The panels above the group represent a vision of 
heaven and a vision of judgment on earth. 


—The biennial prize of 20,000 francs has been awarded by the Fine Art Section 
of the French Institute to M. Nisard for his “ History of French Literature.’ This 
prize is one of Imperial foundation, and was first competed for in 1861, when M. 
Thiers won it, It has since been gained by MM. Oppert, Félicien David, Henri 
Martin, Guizot, Mariette, and Paul Bert. 


—The French Government has organized 2 commission to cultivate the sense of 
beauty in the young. Its president proposes to erect school-buildings, at once elegant 
and appropriate, to decorate the larger colleges with beautiful friezes, and to ornament 
the bedrooms of the boys with tapestries and helio-gravures of the best masters. He 
wishes also to establish in each Zycée a small and attractive museum. 


—Some of the pedagogic authorities of Switzerland have discovered that the 
period between fourteen and twenty is a forgetting age, and that many of the young 
recruits, while they know bare reading, writing and arithmetic, have forgotten, for 
want of immediate use or application, all they had learned of geography and history. 
Accordingly, in nearly all the cantons, “ Fortbi/dungs-Schulen”’—or schools for con- 
tinuous education,—have been established, and in many of them attendance is compul- 
sory. Zurich has no school of this sort, but extends the obligatory attendance of the 
ordinary day-school to a much iater period in the youth’s life. 


—MM. Pasteur, Sully-Prudhomme, and Francois Coppée are among the candidates 
for the chair in the Académie Frangaise left vacant by the death of M. Littré. 


—Some curious documents have been unearthed at Perugia, forming part of the 
ancient records of the Criminal Court, 


—The charming villa (built in the reign of Louis XV.,) occupied by the late Gus- 
tave Flaubert, at Croisset, on the banks of the Seine, near Rouen, and in which he 
wrote his novel of “ Madame Bovary,” has just been sold by his heirs for the sum of 
$38,000. 


—«An Autograph Album of the German Empire” has just been issued in Berlin, 
It is a collection of autographs of most of the representative men and women of the 
day in Germany, and contains studies and sketches from the pencils of many well-known 
artists, among whom may be mentioned Camphausen, Piloty, Kaulbach, Paul Thu- 
mann, Defregger, and Bokelmann, Several well-known composers contribute a few 
bars of music. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE CHARITIES CONFERENCE, 


To Editor of THe AMERICAN: 


FTER a week’s session, the seventh Conference of American Charities adjourned 
to-day, This is an association composed of representatives of charity organizations 

and of penal and reformatory and other allied institutions. For five years, it was an 
adjunct section of the American Social Science Association ; but it took to itself an in- 
dependent shape three years ago, and has held successful meetings in Chicago and 
Cleveland, of which the published proceedings are well worth study. The report of the 
Boston meeting will appear in due course, and next year a meeting at Madison, Wisconsin, 
will supply material for a new volume, while Louisville and Philadelphia ask to be the 
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places of meeting for succeeding years. A marked feature of these meetings is the 
hearty co-operation of men and women engaged in the practical work of charity and 
reform ; and it is well worth noting that the women, in their papers, as well as in debate, 
are much more practical than the men, who are apt to substitute for experience and 
sympathy, a great deal of gush and not a little bosh. Mrs. Susan Lesley, of Phila- 
delphia, Mrs, Lowell, of New York, and Miss Putnam, of Boston, carried off the honors 
of the Boston meeting by their able papers, and each will well repay perusal when 
printed in the “ Proceedings.” Mrs. Lesley is active in the Philadelphia Charity Organi- 
zation Society, Mrs. Lowell in the New York State Board of Charities, and Miss Put- 
nam in the Massachusetts Women’s Aid Association; and each gave the results of 
personal experience, with the warnings of what to do and what to avoid in their several 
tasks. Frank Sanborn, the retiring President, is well known for his active participation 
in such meetings. He looks like a poet, talks well, clearly, and to the purpose, and 
understands when and how to lead and guide debate and discussion. He is succeeded 
by Governor Elmore, of Wisconsin, his opposite in all personal matters, but an earnest 
worker in reformatory and charitable societies, and a man of strongly marked abil- 
ities, The Rev. Frederick Wines, the Secretary, is the son of the Rev. Dr. Wines, 
whose whole life was given to prison reform,—his posthumous volume on “ Prisons and 
Child Saving Institutions” is the best monument of his industry. His son is the chief 
of the census department which has to do with the enumeration and description of 
the dependent, defective and penal classes, and his report will be the gauge of his 
mastery of the subject. Apart from the meetings of the Association, there was a special 
interest in the visit to some of Massachusetts Institutions in and near Boston, Foremost 
among them is the Women’s Prison at Sherborn, twenty miles out on the Boston and 
Albany Railroad, where two hundred women are imprisoned under the care of women 
superintendent, matrons, physician and chaplain,—under the supervision of the State 
Prison Board, with five members, two of whom are women. The Women’s Prison was 
only secured after seven years of diligent, persevering work, but its success is now 
assured by its results, and the work of reformation begun there is maintained by close 
supervision of the women after their discharge. The active participation by women 
in School Boards, Prison Boards, and Charitable Boards of all kinds, has been thor- 
oughly tested now for some years in Massachusetts, and it is safe to say that it will never 
be taken away from them, That Boston and its institutions are the better for the share 
in them given to women, may be proven by the doubtful success of those in which this 
element is wanting. In close, calculating Boston, it is a little odd to find that while 
one group are advocating an international exhibition in 1883, two organizations 
are rushing on with great buildings for rival local fairs. ‘The Mechanics’ Association 
has gone to work to spend a large part of its handsome reserve in a vast building of 
brick, which has a near neighbor in a still larger enterprise in the hands of some active 
speculative managers. Both declare that each has its own supply and demand, as the 
one is to be a permanent bazaar for the sale of goods, while the other is to be an annual 
exhibit of m@fhanical inventions ; but it is pretty clear that they will simply degenerate 
into rival shows, and that both will come to financial grief. This is the more to be 
regretted, since the Institute of Technology would have been a much more fitting re- 
cipient for the splendid endowment of the funds of the Mechanics’ Institute, and with 
the money could have properly replaced its small and inconvenient workshops and 
laboratories. The stately building, so well known to all visitors and residents, really 
houses only a small part of the actual working clages; and a comparatively small sum 
would do more to advance the mechanic arts than any number of fairs, The fitness of 
the Boston Art Museum for its work is a lesson that might well be profitably applied 
in other places ; and it is a pity to see such an example thrown away in the hot rivalry 
of rich corporations to perpetuate their follies in bricks and mortar and debts. 
Boston, July 30,§1881. 
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From no other registration numbers have articles been received. The contributions 
are now being read by the editor of THE AMERICAN, and as soon as those are selected 
that reach the stondard adopted by THE AMERICAN, they will be forwarded to the 
judges for decision as to their relative merit. Further particulars wil! be furnished in 
a few days. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 





IMPORTERS OF 


ATLANTIC CI7¥. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





DIAMONDS. 


633 and 635 CHESTNUT STREET, 


MANSION HOUSE. 


BROWN & WOELPPER, 





PHILADELPHIA. 


“ THE OSGOOD GUIDE BOOKS are much the best 
we have ever had in this country, and they can challenge 
comparison with Baedeker’s, which are the best in Europe. 
The volume devoted to the White Mounfains is full, pre- 
cise, compact, sensible and honest,” says the N. Y. 
Tribune of June 11, 1881. 





LOCATION 


MARITIME PROVINCES; WHITE MOUNTAINS; NEW 
ENGLAND; MIDDLE STATES. 400 to 500 pages each. 
Scores of Maps, Price, $1.50 each. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


rangement as last season, 





UNSURPASSED, Handsomely 
Furnished, Two Hundred Rooms, STRICTL Y FIRST- 
CLASS, Elegant New Billiard Parlor with Six New 
Collender Tables: Prof. Fames Brophy’s Orchestra, 
Coach to Beach, W.U. Telegraph and Union News 
Stand in Office, Finest New Summer Bathing Houses 
on the Island, Extensive and Airy Porches, Same ar- 


CHARLES McGLADE, Proprietor. 


Owners and Proprietors. 


CONGRESS HALL. 


NOW OPEN, Hot and Cold Sea Water Baths, Band of Music. 
Remain in the Cars until Congress Hall is called at Massachusetts 
Avenue. GEORGE W. HINKLE, Proprietor. 





ANTED.—By a plain, intelligent young man, who writes 
a good hand and spells correctly, a permanent position as 
Address, 


amanuensis or copyist. Reasonable salary expected. 
J. H., Box 9g, Prosperity, S. C. 
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John Wanamaker’s, 
13th & Market & Chestnut Sts. 


Strangers are particularly invited 
hither. Make yourselves known as 
strangers, and guides will be as- 
signed to show you whatever you 
may take interest in, from the steam 
machinery down stairs to the chaos 
on the roof. 


Ladies’ English hose, extra-stout 
and double-footed, for bathing, 
navy-blue; 60 cents. Also plain- 
colored, not double-footed, 25 cents ; 
and striped, 15 cents. 


Thin balbriggan, silk-clocked, 20 
cents; pin-striped, regular-made, 
25 cents. 50-cent hose, 8 sorts, 
37% cents. $2.25 embroidered- 
lisle, $1.00; dark colors only. 


Outer circle, Chestnut-street entrance. 


Lace curtains marked down: 


Nottingham. Antique. 
$1.00 to $0.75 $13.50 to $10.00 
1.75 1.25 15.25 12.00 
2.25 beh 18.50 16.00 
2.50 1.90 22.00 18.00 
2.75 2.00 28.50 20.00 
3.00 2.25 31.00 25.00 
3-75 2.90 Swiss tamboured. 
4.00 3-00 $7.00 to $5.50 
5-00 4.00 9.00 7.00 
7-00 §-5° 16.00 10.00 
9.50 7:59 17.00 12.00 
Antique. 20.00 15.00 
$5.00 to $4.00 27.00 20.00 
10.00 8.00 33:00 25.00 





Also remnants and whole pieces 
of jute and tapestry furniture- 
coverings, curtain and lambrequin 
cloths: 


$0.95 to $0.60 $1.50 to $1.00 
1.00 0.75 2.25 1.50 
1.25 0.95 2.75 2.00 


Our stock is very large and very 
rich in all grades. This marking 
down is to clear it of whatever has 
proved least salable. 


Northwest gallery. 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 


Chestnut, Thirteenth, and Market Streets, 
and City-Hall Square. 


PENNSYLVANIA STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


Raitway Frocs, CRossiIncs AND SWITCHES, 





Billets, Slabs and Forgings of Open 
Hearth and Bessemer Steel, 


WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN CO., PENN. 
208 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


OFFI€E: 














THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT, AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR-PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 
Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET, 
CAPITAL $1,000,000 FULL PAID. 


Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator, or under assignment, and for the Execution of Trusts ; 
also for the Safe-keeping of Securities and Valuables, and the Renting of Small Private Safes in its Indestructible Vaults. 


J. L. ERRINGER, President. 


THOMAS ROBINS, 
J. LIVINGSTON ERRINGER, 
R. P. McCULLAGH, 


AMES L. CLAGHORN, 
ENJ. B. ’ 
AUGUSTUS HEATON 


EDWARD S. HANDY, Vice-President. 
——DIRECTORS. 


DANIEL HADDOCK, jr., 


~SHENANDOAH VALLEY R. R. 


WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, Secretary and Treasurer 





EDWARD Y. TOWNSEND, JAMES M. AERTSEN 
Hon. WM. A. PORTER, ANIEL B. CUMMINS, 
EDWARD S. HANDY, WILLIAM S. GRANT. 
ALEXANDER BROWN, 


THE ONLY ALL-RAIL ROUTE TO THE 


Wonderful Caverns of Luray, and for White Sulphur, Va., 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, ROCKBRIDGE ALUM hte SWEET CHALYBEATE SPRINGS, WARM SPRINGS, 


HOT SPRINGS, HEALING SPRIN 


S, and others on the line of the 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY, 


CoMMENCING JUNE 15, 1881. 


Cars will leave Pennsylvania Railroad Station, 
URAY, - - 
For WHITE SULPHUR, 


For 


New York, PHILADELPHIA. 
- 4.25 A. M. g.c0o A. M 
- 8.30 P. M. 11.55 P. M. 


PULLMAN SLEEPING CARS on 8.30 P. M. train, from New York and 11.55 P. M. train, from Philadelphia, go through to White 


Sulphur. 


Passengers for the Springs have the privilege of stopping over at Luray to visit the Caverns. No special change in attire is requisite to enter. 
For Tickets and Information, apply to the Ticket Offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad. General Offices of the Company, 


Hagerstown, Md., or 37 and 39 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


CHAS. P. HATCH, General Passenger Agent. 


JOS. H. SANDS, Superintendent. 





Security from loss by Burglary, Robbery, Fire or Accident. 


THE FIDELITY 


INSURANCE, TRUST AND SAFE DeEposiT COMPANY, 
Or PHILADELPHIA, 

IN THEIR NEW MARBLE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 
$827—331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 

CAPITAL, - - - - $2,000,000. 

The Company also rent SAFES INSIDE THEIR BURGLAR- 
PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, according to 
size. An extra size for Corporations and Bankers; also, desirable 
Safes in upper vault for $10. Rooms and desks adjoining vaults 
provided for Safe-Renters. 

VAULT DOORS GUARDED BY THE YALE TIME-LOCK. 

SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every description, in- 
cluding BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, DEEDS, 
&c., taken for SAFE KEEPING, on SPECIAL GUARANTEE, 
at the Lowest Rates. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate charge. 

The Company act as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS 
and GUARDIANS, and RECEIVE AND EXECUTE TRUSTS 
of every description, from the courts, corporations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept sepa- 
rate and apart from the assets of the Company. As additional 
security, the Company have a Special Trust Capital of $1,000,000, 
primarily responsible for their Trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. ; 
JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Stephen A. Caldwell, William H. Merrick, 
Edward W. Clark, ohn B. Gest, 
Alexander Henry, dward T. Steel, 
George F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 
Henry C. Gibson, Thomas McKean, 
C. A. Griscom. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Total Assets December 31, 1880, . 
Surplus over all liabilities, 
Massachusetts Standard, 4 per cent. 


$15,573,297.62 
$2,607,908.52 





This agency has been established over twenty years, during 
which time nearly three million dollars have been paid in death- 
losses, endowments, profits, etc., WITHOUT ONCE ENTER- 
ING A COURT ROOM TO CONTEST THE PAYMENT OF 
A SINGLE DOLLAR. 





BEnjAMIN F. Stevens, Pres. JoszrH M. Gresens, Sec’y. 


MARSTON & WAKELIN, General Agents, 


NO. 133 SoutH FourtuH Street, PHILADELPHIA. 








N' ational School of Elocution and Oratory, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NINETEEN TEACHERS and Lecturers, SPECIALISTS in their 
departments. Thorough and systematic culture in Voice, ENuN- 
CIATION and Action in their application to CONVERSATION, 
ReapinG, Recitation and Oratory. Chartered March, 1875. 
Grants Diplomas. SuMMER ‘TERM, JuLy 5. FAtt Term, Oct, 
3. Send for Catalogue and Prospectus to 

J. H. BECHTEL, Secretary, 


14:6 and 1r4r8 Chestnut St , Philadelphia. 





B. K. AMISON & CO., 





Barker Brothers &© Co. 


Bankers and Brokers, 


28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interest on Deposits, and transact a gene- 
ral Banking and Brokerage Business. 


BANKERS, 
THIRD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


MEMBERS NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA STOCK 
EXCHANGES. 


NARR & GERLACH, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA and STUTTGART. 








JOSEPH W. HUNTER, 


TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGINEER, SURVEYOR AND 
CONVEYANCER, 


JENKINTOWN, MONTGOMERY Co., PA, 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN before beginning business 
should have a complete knowledge of its branches, forms and cus- 
toms, if they wish to achieve success. This is imparted thoroughly 
at the Bryant & Stratton Business College, 108 S. Tenth Street 
Philadelphia. Call or write for free Circular. 











FERREE & CO , PUBLISHERS’ SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
forall American and Foreign Periodicals, at Club Rates English 
Books 25 cts. per shilling. N.W.cor. Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia. 
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THE NEW EDITION OF 


WORCESTER'S 


QUARTO DICTIONARY, 
WITH SUPPLEMENT. 
LIBRARY SHEEP, - - 





$10.00. 





Ww": Readers, and Students of all classes will find it 
superior to any other Dictionary. 
Oy questions of Orthography and Pronunciation, it is un- 
rivalled. 
Serer by Scholars in both America and England as the 
Standard Authority. 
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Dictionary. 
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The State of Maine, 


with its long stretch of Sea Coast, its mountains, its unbroken For- 
ests, its innumerable Lakes and Rivers, offers attractions unsur- 
passed as a place for 


SUMMER RESORT. 
THE MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD 


the only rail route between Portland and Bangor, makes connections 
for all parts of the State and 


THE MARITIME PROVINCE, 


and is the route to be taken to all of the Hunting and Fishing Re- 
sorts of Northern Maine and New Brunswick and to the Seaside 
Resorts of Booth Bay, Mt. Desert, St. John, Halifax, etc. 

For MT DESERT this line should be taken to Rockland and 
thence by steamer; or to Bangor, and thence by stage or steamer. 
Additional accommodations and attractions being offered each year. 

Ask for, and secure Excursion or other tickets via this line. 

PAYSON TUCKER, 
F, E. BOOTHBY, Superintendent. 
General Ticket Agent. 


PortTLanp, Meg., May tsth, 1881, 
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Company, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


WM. SELLERS & CoO, 


—ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF — 


MACHINE TOOLS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


ESTABLISHED 1821, 


JOSEPH F. TOBIAS & CO., 
Wine and Spirit Merchants 


241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILApDELpHia. 


Sole Agents in the United States for 


Giesler & Co.’s Blue Seal, Blue Seal“ Special Dry” 
and Dry Verzenay 


CHAMPAGNE WINES. 
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Telephone communication with all the principal houses in the city, 
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1233 MARKET STREET. 
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RIGGS & BRO. #2 WALNUT ST. 


Corner of Dock. 
Watches and Fewelry Repairea. 


I ANDRETHS’ SEEDS 
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DAVID LANDRETH & SONS. 
21 and 23 S. SIXTH STREET 
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STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING 
Wood’s American Kitchener Range. 
#1 SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 





